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of education, and it pointed the way to the raising of the
leaving age. The fact that it remained in part ineffective was
due to post-war financial stringency. In 1921 a Committee
on National Expenditure, under the chairmanship of Sir
Eric Geddes, recommended that grants to education should
be reduced by about a third. This put an end to educational
developments. Teachers were also made to suffer by having
their salaries reduced and their pension scheme put on a
contributory basis. The tfGeddes Axe/ as it was called,
"led to a meticulous examination of local expenditure and
the unnecessary holding up of the programmes of local
authorities, to absurd economies on buildings and staff and
to the indefinite postponement of continuation schools/'1
In the event many of the so-called 'economies' proved ill-
advised and expensive, and there was some reaction when
the Labour Party came into power in 1924. This party has
always regarded education as one of the most important
agents of social reform; and as part of that reform it had
advocated 'secondary education for all.' But 'secondary'
in this context could not mean the academic type of educa-
tion which was given in the endowed grammar or public
schools. Dr. Tawney, a university teacher of economics and
a prominent exponent of socialism, made clear the implica-
tions of the slogan. "The Labour Party," he says, "is con-
vinced that the only policy which is at once educationally
sound and suited to a democratic community is one under
which primary education and secondary education are
organized as two stages in a single continuous process;
secondary education being the education of the adolescent
and primary education being educationpreparatory thereto/2
To implement this scheme the Consultative Committee of
the Board of Education were asked to review the experi-

1 Birchenough, History of Elementary Education^ pp. 239-40.
* Tawncy, Secondary Education for All, p. 7.